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It appears well^ documented that school psychdldgi:^ts spend a 
majority of their time involved in the asse^lsment arid placement of 
children in special, edugation (e.g. Hughes ^ 1979) . Molt of the' 
data collected during this process appear ridrmative dti nature i 
jat least for academically related variables ^ as is appropriate 
in specifying degree df deviance. Everi sd^ evidence, iricreasirigly * 
indicates that data collected during an assessment may jJlay little 
part inclassification decisions (thurldw Ysseldyke , 1979) ^ dr 
that many measures are collected on hypothetital processes' w>ith no 
demonstrable functional relationship td the acquisj-tidn df academic 
skills (Arterv§ Jenkins ^ 1978; Ysseldyke^^ Mirkin^ 1982). Additidrially ^ 

the jype of data that are cdllectedj ^^.g. IQ^ achieymenti perceptual 

^ _ _ _ _ _ - _ _ . _ • ■> _ _ _ . ' _ _ _ _> 

process measures, seem to indicate an explicit or implicit ^fesumptidri ^ 

oij the part df school psychdldgist that assessment df variables located 

'^within the . child" is all that is needed td *define 6Y treat academic' 



problems^. Such a conceptualizatidn clearly ignores bdth the relatidrishii 
of the classroom ecdlogy td mariif estatidri df academic prdblems^ arid 
the data about efficacious interventidns with academic prdblems 



(Kazdin, J982). In this light there has been an increasing call for 

school psychologists to spend time cdllectirig data that are functidnaliy 

s - • 

related to the planning of ^academic interventions t^.g\ Ysseldyke\^§ 
Mirkin, 19 82) . \ • 

This paper will dutline a~set df basic premises arid alterriative - 
assessment prdcedur^ fdr school psychdlpgis ts that still allows for 
descriptidn '^df the degree df ^difference between expected arid actual 
achievercnt but alsd lead td a functional analysis of events cdritri- , 



. . _ "■ '\ ■ __■ ^ . ' * 1 

s butirig to the prbbilemi and to the use of collected data in planning 

arid implemejit ihg interventions. The suggested procedures willj^e 

V recognized as basic appliel behavior analysis; hovrfever, a unique ; 

, conceptuaiizatibri of $peeiSFie classroom variables , materials, and 

measures related to acad^ic problems is offered. It is assumed ~" 

that the procedures ^Woiild be used by a school psychologist ' 

operating within a coi^ultatioh m'odei (Bergan, 1977) or a behavioral 

schoQ^l psychology podel (fe»tz § Shapiro, in press), the scopp of 

the paper ife limited to aca^^mic ^problems . - ^ 

. B^s^ premisses . It is held that children are referred to school 

psychologists because someone was concerned about the discrepancy ' 

bei^weeh.^ th^ actual child performance, and expected per rormatlce in one 

or ii|jre academic areas. Several assumptions^ follow this. Firsts 

thatj ^c^^ desi eventual ^tcome of the referral is to increase the. 

level^^\±udent perfarmance to acceptable or expected levels. 

Secondly, >ehat it' is the discrepancy between actual and desrrid per'' 

f ordnance -piat must be assessed and targeted for intervention. In ■ 

- ■ - • . 

;order to make assessment data effectively relate to intervention 
an analysis of cbritributiiig^vaf iabies must be conducted as well .as 
an identification of the acVuai academicvproblem. * ' 

^ _ _ __ \ _ _ _L - 

Most norm based measures of academic ^cfiievment or variables. 

hypothesized to be causal of poor achievemei^t are inadequate for . 

this purpose fori several reasons. Standardized achievHmeftt':te§ts 

J do hot overlap different curricular sequences in a uniform fashion 
..... ' ■ J ■ " \ 

CJenfcins § Pany, 1978; Leinhardt § Seeii^ld , 1982) ^ thus either not 

measuring skills in which a student has been provided instrUctidrij or ? 

assessing skills in which no instruction has been provided, the de|a:ee 
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of bias between various tests is d^ten fluite la^ge (n6te\ 1) i The concept'- 

. _^ _ • _ _ ^ 1 _ 

ualization and assi^^ment of variables causing^oor academic performance 

within current practi^ if^ewise seems awry. Faulty learning ^tyleS, 

gleaned from IQ tests or oth^r measures, perceptual deficits, or tnformatior 

, _ _ ^ ■r_ _^ 

ptocessihg deficits ^ofteji assessed by school psychologists have not 
been fuhcti^aliy demonstrated to be c^sat variables (Arter § Jenkins, 
1978; Ysseldyke ^ Mirkin,; 19*32) in a'cadjemit problems, in o^der 
to -ef f ectivib^y identify the probiei^ and plan^for remediati^, data 

must be ^taken that directly bear onl the child's academic >fobleras^ in the 

_ - - - — - - — ^ 

classroom and the curricul^_^equence^ actually utilized *in instruction. 

The following premises are bffered' to form the basis for an appropriate 

• t 

conceptualization of issues leading effective assessment and 
intervention i ' . 

. . H : * 

(1) An efficient assessment of academic problems;^should yield 
a clear description of a child's actual -skill' levels within 

^ ' the turricylum he/she is being instruc 

use of curriculum based materials , clear de of expected 

: placement in a curriculum^ and direct assessment with currx^^^ 
based performance measures that may be repeated so that the 
impact of an intervention can be described anfl evaluated. 
J _ '_ ._ ^_ _ 

(2) An efficient assessment always involves a form a l , in ^ass- 
room assessment of the s tudent ' s interaction with classroom 
variables that have a demonstrated functional relationship to ^ 

classroom achievement. Tfiese variables include immediatBly 

impinging environmental events, various setting events, and teacher 
planning behaviors, . 

" ■ . . ■ 

f3) Given an efficient assessment, the resources and requirements 
for a successful intervention may be delineated,, thus clarifying 
the need, for possible special education irivolvement. 

X4) Not all academic problems result : from deficit student skills ; 
they very often result from inefficient or detrimental classroom 
practices. . ^ . . ^ 

. . ' . • f ■ :__ .. .__ / 

(5} .Choice of .intervention must always take 4 (above) into ■ _ 

account and consider the least intrusive alteration of classroom 
practices necessary for successful interveTition. The effects 
of interventions must be continually assessed with the direct 
:^ measures develtjped during'* intervention. 



^ Performance vs. skills ae££cxtLS > It se/S^ms clear from examining the 
literilture oh intefveht ions/ with academic pf^blems, that not. all referred 
problems are a result of skills deficits. A differentiation betweeiT 



skills and performance deficits lies. in. the fact that skills deficits 

V : ___ ; __ __• 

may require the aa^uisition of new behaviors^^-tefore progress can 

* _ , r __ _ __ • > • 

.occur, while performance deficits require changing the level of 
performance of ^'already acquired skills. It has Been dem^nstr^ed 
that some serious referring compia&nts can be n^emediated throflgh 
matTt^ulatibri of cohsequeht>^^^ts without a Concurrent : manipulation } 
ofx^ntecedeht or' ihstfuctionai events (e.g. Kazdi^^^^li&B^T^ Such 
)roblems, then, are i\ot necessari;^ a result of the child lacking spStific 
skills or abilities but are more positively conceptualized as ,a ,'1 

_ 

failure to perform or to make adequate progress because the environment 
does hot adequately reinforce expected behaviors. In fact, once a 
child is placed in a curriculum at the .appropriate point (see below) 

- " ^_ 

the problem is often to enhance rate^ of pl^ogress through th^ curriculum- 
normal instruction may not need to be altered, although consequation 
of performance mu§t be. there are implications for assessment 

derived from such a conceptualization. Fpr example, a school 

.... ■ , ^ * 

psychologist need not conduct a fine-grained assessment of all • 
subskiils in an academic area unless it is clear that; a successful 

intervention requites such assessment. In that case the necessary 

• - - 1 ' 

as§essjnent of intervention planning could still derive from direct 

measures such as time^ skill probes, and/or/ the assessment of appropriate 

curriqulum placement (see below) . ^ 

i'iven the^e assumptions , the initial task, of assessment is to 

identify ^xpected levels of performance (i . ^ ., expected mater ials that 

* should have been covered and masterec! ) identify where in the curriculum 

' ■ ■ ■ : :0 '. ■ ■ ■ * 
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the child's actual' skills Would place him/her, and to deter|nirie if a 
more minute analysis of skills needs to be accomplished s-d tjiat 
progress through^ a curriculum ^^s possible . ' If ;the . child appears • 

________ •>>_' _ * 

to have the desired skills, then the problem is' conceptualized as brie 
of performance deficit, and completion and accuracy, of required 
work should be a target of iiitervehtiori and assessment. This is ^ - ^ 
•somewhat in contrast to ebmmon practices, where if the tested 
deviancy of a student does not meet certain cutoffs, the student 
typically does hot receive furthur psychological services. 

Identify in g spec i fic aca demic problems. The fact that curriculum- ^ 
test overlap may not be sufficient for describing the diserepanqy 
j between actual arid expected sutdent skills doesn't seem to negate 

the necessity for such a description. If; assessment data are to be 
furtctibnalLy related tb interventions, a clear description bf such 
^ discrepajicy is necessary so that both the quantity bf curriculaT 
materials br objectives to be iris^ruct'ionally covered and specific 
treatment ebals may be established. A second requirement tb be met 
in connecting assessment and intervention is the establishment bf 
measures th^t may be taken repeatedly in order to continiibiSsl^yv v 
evaluate the adequacy of intervention procedures. A final requirement 
fbr cbmpleting the cbhhectiori is an analysis of envirbhrnental, events that 
are already related to the problem or that may be maniuplated to 
solve the pirbblem (see below).. 

A well documented set of pr^^cedures exists tb meet the first two 
requirements-- the data based procedures described by Derib and Mifkiri 
C1977], and Lovitt (1981). Basically, these prbcedures invblve two i 
. levels of assessment: progress assessment in terms bf curriculum" coritenf 
.or skill objectives That would need to be covered during intervention ; 
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and cdiiectidn of perfbrmahee data bh more specif ic immediate skill 

? • ' ; 

objedtives or on- "vital sighs'* (Dehd at al, 1983) of performance 

• S ; » _ 

in an area, like reSfdirig. These latter assessments are made to clearly 
specify at what point in, a basic slcil^s sequence a student can successfully 
perfdrm^^ td establish curriculum^speeific treatment goals, and to provide 
cdntinudus progress assessment. These measures typically involve 
cldsely specifying 'the dimensions of a skill to be ass^sed (e.g., 
cdmputatibh -of addition facts, sums 6- Id) arid devel6pi\g probes contain- 
_^ ing a number of problems constructed along the defined dimensions. ' 
Data in the form of rates o or^ percent correct are produced. Such 
measures have been developed for numerous math skills, oral reading 
skills, reading comprehension, handwriting, spelling, story problem55 
in math, and so forth (Beho et al, 1983; Deno $ Mirkin, 1978; Lovitt^ 
1981). The probes are used both for Baseline and post intervention — 
data. 

For example, placement in a readings curriculum at the appropriate 
level of student competence may be accpmplisheiS by timed probes of 
oral. reading within the sequential books, of the heading series. 
Criterion levels of correct and incorrect words, read per minute 
and percent correct on comprehension questions have been established 
for minimal success in an^ level reading materials (Deno ^ Mirkin, 1978). 
The brief timed probes may then be frequently administered so that the 
diffictilty level of reading materials may be increase^ Systematiizally 
and ta provide a continuous ••vxtal sign*' of reading ability ability in 
order to assess the impact of any discrete intervention. It is emphasized 
that repeated oral reading prot^s have proven quite sensitive to interven- 
tions such as specific phonics instruction in reading (Lovitt § Hurlburt^ 
197-8). Likewise repeated math skill probes havew been shown sensitive 
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,. . ■ _ _ , _ - - * ■ 

to the effects of various interventions . (Lovitt 1981) .. Botfi 
types of measures are liighly correl4,ted with Ttaridard Schievement^ - 
tests providing a measure_;^ validityCLovitt, 1981; Deno et 19^83). 
^ Thus, they provide valid, low response cost baseline measures anji . 
cbntinuous direct assessment of the impact of specific interventions 
on academic pdrf drmahee. n 

In order to i^ustrate'the use of such measures, assume t^iat " 
a school district uses a basal iFeading series with 15 levels (boo-ksH- ' 
first to sixth grade. A fourth grade child, who should be performing . 
at book ,12 is .referred, to the school psychologist because' of poor 
• perforrnance., , Beginning at level 12, the-child is asked to tead for one' 
minute from three selected passages in each bdi^k.' In Addition he is aSked 
to answer five questions about each passage. The district established'' 
crite^on instructional level is the book in which at least 60 words/ 
min. are read correctly, fewer than 2-3 words/min. are incorrect', and 80% 
of the comprehension questions are answered correctly. The student achieve 
these criteria in book 8--this, then, is the student's actual placement 
while the expected placement is in book 12. It should be not«d that^s i. 
time passes, th^ expectancy increases. Thus, setting an actual goal 
ior intervention requires deciding how long the intervention will 
occur, establishing the expected level at the end of that pferiqd, 
and judging the' required rate of progres^y the discrepancy fcetween 
actual and W^trapolated expectancy. The reading ^obes m^ then be taken ' 
rep^eatedly across, time in the actual books the child is reading in 
ord|r to judge ttie effects of treatment anti to decide to mbi^: the child ' 
intd more difficult booki; . • * : 

a/ , Morp specific assessment of skills'may be needed to plan iriter- 
^entions, for example assessment of specific phonics skills'or 
vocabulary. Tfises ^e also direct^rgpeated , and taken'from the 
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curriculum gjr matchfed criterion referenced probes. More detailed 
perfbrmarice assessment is made if intervention is specifically to be 



aimed /^t these skills. dtherwise^ the^sequehce oj^ instruction within ^ 
the ^urri^uium is fblldwed and the built in pQDgress assessment 
pfbcedure^^- are used during intervention. In* the latter case intervention 
is aimed^at achieving a rate of progress adequate to meeting, the 
established treatment goals (iA terms of desired curriculum placement), 
A final assessment available for use hy the s-chool psychologist is 
the built in criterion referenced mastery tests C^nd of book^ end of 

\ __ ._ __ _ ■_ _ - 

thSpter, end of instructional module) that accompany almost all" y 

standard reading and math basic skills curricula . Those" tests , if 

given iij the classroom or ^iven by the^ psychologist provide very specific 

information about student mastery on skills previously covered in 

the curriculum. "The author is developing similar procedures to be 

used with hi^ interest low ability adolescent curricula. In. summary, 

the de^crib^ assessment procedure results in a clear description 

of the discrepancy between actual student abilities and specif ic expected^ 

abilities, provides a measure to be Repeatedly used to assess progress, 

''■«. *' ■ 

__ ___ _ _ ■_ 

and provides for more specific ass^sment of discrete instructional 

objectiv^i. These .procedures have been demonstrated effective in 

\ '-^/l ■ * ' 

planning lnt6jrventions , tlie probe measures are highly qorreiated with 

standard achievement tests, and the procedures can be used by ( 
• . . * * *• - 

_____ _ _ . - «, . ■ 

school psycholo^sts (note 2) . ^ ^ 

» Assessing the student -envlrdnmeat interaction . One of the premises 
wlti54m ^ihese suggissted procedures is that a formal assessment of certain 
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lassroom ^variables and their interaction with student behavior Should 

nea/rly-'always be made /b.y the school psychologiTst during assessment of 

J !.___•___ ■ ' ^ .'^ _ _:.,_..'._ _ _ _ ■ _ _ _ . _ _ _ _ _ . • 

academic; problems-. .This is somBwha^<ii^|^rent than the* bShavioral 

consultation model suggested by Bejgan (1977) , where teacher interviews 



may be used as the bniy contact point' betW;e^ri psychbibgist and students 

• ^ - -• : ' - 'r- ■ - - - ' _ . _ _ : ^ ... 

It is strbrigly bejieved that fiill uhderstahdirig of ah academic problem 

leading tb efficacious interveht ibhs , can bhly be attained thrbugh some 

direct, in classroom bbservatibh^ as we? 11 as" through teacher 

interviews. * l/^ . - , ' 

During the fbllbwintg* discussion the variables related to academic 
problems will be described as separate entities. It shbuld be initially 
understcfbd that they are highly interrelated^ and that the jbb of the ^ 
psychbibgist is tb fiiake sense bf the relationship? Fdf the purpose of/ 
problem iahalysis jap.d ^planning of ihtervehtibh. The variables deemed 
pbteri^t in. pbbr academic pTPtilems are gleaned from detailed ajialyses 
bf mbre traditibhal educatibnal resear^:frx^(e • g Rbsenshine^ IS'Sl) ^ 
and from a host bf small applied behavibr analysis studies demonstrating 
jfunetibhal relationships in the classrbbm. ♦ 

in the general sense several yariabljes ebhsistaritly, appear 
related to academic achievement (Rosehshirie , 1981) : time allotted 
for instruct ioh j academic engaged time ; ' cbht.@ht covered; and di^'ect 
instruction. Experiihehtal literature clesarly, indicates th^t 

__~ _ _ ~ ~ _' ~ ' ~_ 

mani^pulation of the cohtirij^ehcies of reihf breemerit and precise 

_ _ • - - ' - ^ \ ,_- t 

determination of antecedent stimulus fevents are strongly ^^lat^d tb 

improving -poor performance (e.g* Bushell , ' 1978) . Finally^ teachef 

use bf discrete gbals and ebhtinued progress mbhitbririg hj^^ beeji 

^_ shown i^lated to acbievement (Bovitt ^ 1981). This list is'ridt likely 

» _ ' - - - - _' _ - _ — " 

exhaustive^ but it seems generally staff icient fbr a true psycholbgicaULf 
sound analysiis of academic" "problems 

■ '.. ■ ■ - . . - ■ , - ^ - - 

The following list t)rbvides a |liscrete ex^mihatibn bf assessment 



requ'i::ement$ , drawn from the list of p9terit variables . (1) The 



.* ps]^vchologist mustNsPSsess^the '^bsrolute amount 6£_ time auring a seltb^l day 
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^tiiat is aiibtted 1^ stude|Lt j^nstruction p^j^^rork'in a problem areai 



10 

C2)A measure of student engagement during instruction or work in the 

' ■ ' ■ . ■ . >>. • ■ 

problem area must be' taken. While this : is approximated by ah bbserv^iibnaa 

' ^ analysis of ''oh task** behavior, . it is mo^e ffieaningfui if ahal^ 

is make of whether or hot materials iiised are appropriate for studeht 
skills (see above); if the ; frequency of aGcut-ate student . responses * 
in a problem area is assessed; and if the proportion of allotted * ' 

I instructional time that the attention of the child (bh task), with 

high accurate responding, is directed towards teacher ihstfuGtibn, " 
and work materials is assessecl. In order to make such ah assessment ^ 
a direct observationCs) of instructibh must occur. Measures Qf 

certain teacher behaviors ^ mainl^ the frequency and ty^e of elicit^ion 
of student- i-espo^ises, frequency and latency of feedback about accut^cy, 
frequency of evaluative praise or negative comments relating to ' 

academic work, and student behavior at the time of contact must be 

* _ ___ _ _ * 

taken. Again, direct observation is required. (4) <:oritihgeheies for 

' _ _• •_.._■"_ __:_-_ _ l_ 9 ^ ' 

work accuracy/ and work completion should be assessed. For examf)le, 

■ " _..-__:_ ^ : _ _ '_ ' '_*_'__•_._ ^ 

what happens for prompt completion and high accuracy? What hai5pe*ns 

when ^*ofk is inaccurate or incomplete? These are events beyond . 

immediate teacher verbal behavibr. Interview data and direct observation ^ 

are required. (5) Behaviors competitive with academic Engagement should 

be measured, again with both interviews and bbservatibrjis It is noted ^ 

that impro^r placement in curriculum TH^ result in ^'acting outV 

behaviors as well .as such behaVibrs preventing adequate pr6grjess. 

(6) ^nally, it 'is impdrtan assess certain teacher decision making • 

■ ■ _ _ - ■ _> - ■ - 

j beha:viors. these incrlude whether or ribt specif ic ; shbrt aricT long term 

. ' _ ' i._ '____ _ '_ _ _ _. _ * ■' 

instructional goals have been established, whether studeht perlormahce 

data are collected and aijalyzed^ whethertor not specific academic skills 
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have been identified for intervehtidni and what consistant alterations d£ 
normal classxbdm insttuetion have been made in an attempt to remediate the 

problem*. ' • 

^ ^ _ _ _ _ *^ ^ 

It is suggested that the above in£o?mation be collected through a 

specifically structured problpm identification interview as well as 

_____ ^ ; - ' ' . . - 

through standardized classroom bbservations. 'The author has used an 

obseyvatfidn code developed by Saudargas (19^5) and has found it 

- 

to yield very useful data for analyzing problems and planning inter- 

vent ions . 

Nprmal classroom envirbhmehts do not often provide the maximum 

levels of the above variables and -^st students still achieve 

adequately. However, even *'nofmai*' students could benefit frdm more precise 
enVirQrimerital4an agemeh Fufthuf, referred students have de facto 



failed to profit from normal structure, and have been demonstrated 
(through research) to profit from structured alterations of/ classroom 
structures and cbhtirigehcies . In order to examine the relationship of- 
erivirbrimehtal variables to the problem, the school psychologist should 
conceptualize that the ideal regular classroom environment for 
improving academic prbgress should be structured to: engeSder high 
student ' engagement in apprbpriate materials (including high .accuracy 
work), fbr adequate peribds of time; to involve frequent accurate 
.responses, .thit receive frequent teacher feedback; to provide positive 
consequences fbr accuracy and completion; to be managed through cur- 
riculum based gbals and progress* monitoring . Student. involveSent in / 
goal setting arid progress monitoring is highly desirable, and may 
also act as ari effective intervention (Vari Houton, 1980) . ' As a final 
ribte, nvbre precise analysis of actual instructional behavior miy be 
.__ riecessary to insure rapid skill acquisition (see jBlankehship , 1978; 

ERIC 
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Carhihci 19801; 

Interventions w ith academic problems . In using relevant assessment 

; - . . ^ , ' ^ ■ i 

information to plan interventions, the resources in term^ of jtime 

and persons to be involved must be assessed. Given a clea? understanding ' 

of the discrepancy in terms of materials must be covered and the 

_ : ■ ^ . • _ _ - _ _ ■ r- 

classroom environmental variables that heed to be altered, <tecis^^s 

• about required resources should be f aeil-itated. However, there have 
been a number of interventions implemented in the regular classroom 
with few additional .resources, that ^ave been demonstratefl efficacious^ 
that are ••molar"' in nature, and etfearly ihvolVe alteration- ofj one or 
more of the variables discussed above. Examples of these will be 
briefly described. " 

Reading performance has been significantly improved by improving 
reinforcement^for GOmpletidn and accuracy of reading work (et.g. 
Holt, 197f; Rapport § Bdstdw, 1976rstaats 5 Butterfield, 196S) ; ' 
likewise for spelling accuracy (Lbvitt, Guppy, § Blatther, 1978). • 
Interventions have typically involved making access to desired activj.ties 
of free time contingent on perfbrmahcei Such inter vehtiohs as 
alteration of teacher contact^ rates (Weiss, Bushell, § McLaughlin, 1975) , 
changing the types of work assignments within cohtihgehcy requirements 
(fixed page vs. fixed time) ; and iliowiSg ; children to skip parts of 
basal readers and to aVbid drill contingent oh improved perfbr*mance " . • 
(Lovitt ^- Hanson i 1976) have also beeh effective in i ncreasing prbgress 
through curriculum materials, impfovihg ehgagement, and improving 
achievement te^t scbres. Nbhe of these ihtef vehtiohs require detailed 
changes in classrbbm prbcedures. 

e usejbf peer tutbrs (Harris 5 Sherman, 1973; Schwartz, 1977 » 
GreenwDoei^ Slbahe, 5 Baskih, 1975), or community tutors (Staats, Minke,' 



1 



§ Butler, 1970) has been very effective in imprdviijg reading artd math 
achievement. -Likewise, using parentis to reinforce school performance 
when the children arrive home has been effective (Trovato § Bucher, 
1980). Similar programs would hot be difficult fox scfiool 
psychologists to start, and are^easily implemented for regular ^ 
education students. ' 
Positive teacher attention ebhtihgeht on specif ic, academic per- 
^formance has remediated digit reversals (Hasazi § Hasazi, 1972; Stfomer, 
1975), arid improved handwriting (Trapp, Milher-Eavis , Joseph, § Godper, 

— ' r - - - - - - ^ t_ 

1978) • Structured prbvisibri of feedback to students about performance, 
graphing perfbrmahee, arid public display of perf ormarice^^j^^uits have 
beeri effective in improving academic work (Vah»H6ut6ri, § Fall, 1981; 

Vari Houteri, 1978). Again, these ihtervehtiohs are inexpensive, don't 

___ _ • :_ 

irivQ*ive a lot of extra teacher time and are remarkably effective. 

There are many other published descriptibns df successful behavioral 

iritervehtibns , some also involving detailed ySyteratidris df instructional 

and teaching behaviors (earriine, 1986; Hehdt^feksdri, Rdberts . § 

---- ■ - - P^^'^-^ ^ 

Shares, <1978; Gullinari, tldyd, § Epstein, ^8^) • A decision about what 

type "of ititerveritibri tb emplby clearly deparr<|5 dh the analysis of 

relatidriships arabrig assessmerit data, arialy|,*ip of available resdurces, arid 

degree b£ permissable iritrusiveriess iri cla^'rbbm structure. Schodl 



psychblbgists can accomplish su^ analyses- by following the suggested 
^UrcM^edures — Furthur, alterativoji bf th^ assessmerit rble iri the . 



suggested directibri dbes riot preclude empirically based assessmerit 
bf the rieed fbr special educatibri (see Leritz ^ Shapiro, iri press); 

Summar y , Use df direct academic assessmerit, uriders taridihg 
and assessing classroom variables known to be related to achievement, 
havip^ a wdrkirig kridwledge df standard curticuia used within a school 

15 
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and using such knowledge aud data to plan arid evaluate, effective" 
interventions are proceduriss that make the cbhhectibh between asisess- 
> ment and intervention very explicit. It is believid that use of * 

such procedures cSakes into account the relationship of child behavior 
to the surrounding environmerit and involves a sounder applieatioh'^bf 
basic psychological principles within the scjabbl s tructoire . School 
psychologists can no longer afford to function merely as gatekeepers 
to special edi/catidn. Educational institutions, including the legal 
basis for special services^ could charig^ so that others Ceducational ' ] 
diagnosticians^ for instance) could legally perform all required 
assessmients for placements special education^ and do scj more 
cheaply. If school psychologists are ;tb be more valued inembeff: of 
educational insti tutibris , then job rbles must be valued. The coiiection * 
and use of relevant irifbrmatibri in the planning bf successful remediation 
of academic problems is one way tb insure such evaluatibh. 
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